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FOREWORD 


HE DEVELOPMENT Of effective technique for analysis of applicants through per- 

sonal interview is the most important problem of the employment office. Since 

the quality of a referral is contingent upon the thoroughness of the interview, the 
success of the service hinges on this essential process. 

The days are over when industry issued general orders for all the men that could 


be recruited. Now, with only the best qualified being selected for employment, the 
responsibility for developing techniques of selection is devolving more and more upon 


the public employment office. 
As a result of this change in employers’ needs ‘and attitudes the employment . 
situation has been completely altered so far as the worker is concerned. Competi- 
tion for jobs has become keener than ever and the search for work disappointing to I 
many. ‘The employment service must rise to the occasion. th 
We are well aware that judgments formed on the basis of a personal interview 
are subject to limitations. Such attributes as an applicant’s social equipment, per- 
sonal effectiveness, mannerisms, and appearance may be judged objectively with 
relative accuracy. But character and intelligence are more difficult to determine by 
the interview, and certain skills or aptitudes cannot be ascertained at all in this way. pI 
It is necessary, therefore, to explore the limitations as well as the uses of the inter- Hi 
view, so that we shall not overestimate it as a source of information. Ke 
Constant and honest self-criticism is required of interviewers who try to increase o. 
the reliability of their results. Personal biases and emotional reactions must be soc 
conscientiously eliminated. The more positive aspects of interviewing also call for sta: 
further study. These include such factors as putting the person interviewed at his Ab 
ease and gaining his confidence. He 
If the subject of interviewing is studied with objectivity, insight, and breadth of his 
vision, progress toward the solution of many employment problems will be inevitable. tery 
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The Art of Interviewing 


By a staff member, Illinois Reemployment Service 


T WOULD BE hard to overemphasize the 
sp hemenetie of good interviewing to an 
employment service. We may chant the 
praises of managers, district managers, field 
supervisors, and directors; but in the last 
analysis, the backbone of an efficient employ- 
ment service is the work done by its inter- 
viewers. 

A skillful interviewer is a magician who 
transforms United States Employment Serv- 
ice form 310 from an inanimate piece of 
paper into a vibrant pen picture of the ap- 
,plicant whose signature it bears. When a 
manager meets a registrant and mentally 
exclaims, ‘“That’s exactly the type of person 
I expected to see!” he is paying a sincere 
tribute to the careful work of the interviewer. 


The Good Interviewer 


The good interviewer must be at once a 
philosopher, a diplomat, and a psychologist. 
He must possess a sense of social responsibil- 
ity and an understanding of the applicant’s 
problems. He should have an alert and 
thorough mind, capable of grasping the 
social implications of a case as well as under- 
standing the significance of relevant details. 
Above all, he must be patient and unhurried. 
He ought to make each applicant feel that 
his is the interview of the day. Such an in- 
terviewer should act on the theory that he 
can better become familiar with an appli- 
cant’s qualifications by drawing him out in 
friendly, but carefully directed conversation, 
than by bombarding him with a series of 
blunt questions. 


Approach to the Interview 


Observation has shown that the success 
or failure of an interview often depends 
upon the first half minute with the appli- 
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cant. Compare the following two modes 
of approach: 
(a) Interviewer: Sit down. What’s your 
name? 
Applicant: Harold King. 
Interviewer: Where do you live? 
Applicant: Littleville. 


(b) Interviewer (rises to meet applicant): 
Good morning, sir. My name is 
Anderson. What is yours? 

Applicant: Harold King. 

Interviewer: Vm glad to know you, Mr. 
King. Sit down here and let’s have 
a talk. Do you live around here? 

Applicant: 1 used to, but I’m living at 
Littleville now. 


It is easy to sense the indifference of the 
first interviewer and the warm cordiality of 
the second. The first got the information in 
fewer words but very probably did not suc- 
ceed in establishing the atmosphere of con- 
fidence and understanding so essential to a 
successful interview. Friendliness and good 
will serve to break down barriers and to set 
the stage for a mutually helpful association. 


Searching for Interests 


Certain definite facts are essential to the 
complete registration of an applicant. It is 
an error, however, to suppose that it is neces- 
sary to collect this routine information at the 
beginning of an interview. No applicant is 
particularly interested in his weight or 
height, his place of birth, or his nationality. 
The skillful interviewer elicits most of these 
facts incidentally, in the course of the inter- 
view. 

An applicant, however, is interested in the 
things which he has done and can do, but 
artistry and skill are required on the part of 
the interviewer to get him to talk about them. 

3 
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Truly interested attention is the “open 
sesame” to the story of the applicant’s quali- 
fications, background, and work history. All 
workers have skills of which they are proud, 
a knowledge of which is particularly valu- 
able to the interviewer because placements 
are so often clinched on the strength of just 
such information. 

Being conversant with a large number of 
occupations and the skills they require is a 
valuable asset to an interviewer. It enables 
him to’ask leading questions, and to inter- 
sperse the interview with comments that will 
reveal the applicant’s skill or lack of it. 

However, a lack of this knowledge is not 
always an insurmountable obstacle. Not so 
very long ago the writer had the privilege of 
listening in on an interview with a broom- 
corn worker. The interviewer knew hardly 
anything about broomcorn work, and readily 
admitted his ignorance, asking the applicant 
to tell him about it. The applicant gladly 
turned teacher and explained the process to 
him, thus adding the knowledge of one more 
skill to the interviewer’s equipment. 


Flashes of Art 


A good interviewer’s day has no idle mo- 
ment. The registration cards filled out 
during the days of C. W. A. are a continual 
challenge to an interviewer who studies his 
files with energy and imagination. Two 
instances furnish good illustrations of how 
valuable this part of the interviewer’s work 
may be. 

One interviewer found tucked away in the 
file the registration card of a man classed as 
a common laborer. The customary name 
and address, age, marital status, height, and 
weight were supplemented by the cold state- 
ment that his left hand had been amputated 
at the wrist. Such a description would indi- 
cate an unemployable to a routine-bound in- 


terviewer. Not so to a perceptive one. A 
request for a reinterview brought the appli- 
cant back to the office; and when he left, 
these two statements appeared on the new 
registration card: 


“This physical handicap has been 
almost wholly overcome by a home-made 
device which enables the man to do all 
farm work except milking. He is an 
expert ditcher and has had long experi- 
ence in tiling and draining.” 


The result of this careful reinterview was 
the temporary placement of the man on a 
drainage project and his subsequent per- 
manent placement with a feeder of beef 
cattle. 

A similar incident occurred in connection 
with a woman applicant. She had regis- 
tered for housework, and her card indicated 
that she had never worked outside her own 
home. A reinterview disclosed exceptional 
cooking skill, a faculty for immaculate house- 
keeping, and much practical nursing ex- 
perience. As a final touch, the interviewer 
added this: “‘A buxom Scotch woman whose 
radiant smile and genial way will bring sun- 
shine into any sick room.”’ Since the time of 


-the reinterview this woman has had almost 


steady work as a practical nurse, even though 
the placements have been temporary. She 
is in such demand that the interviewer wishes 
that 4 or 5 more just like her might be found. 


The Meaning 


Genuinely satisfactory placements cannot 
result from a haphazard amassing of facts. 
The careful arrangement and skillful inter- 
pretation of data takes time and painstaking 
work, but it is always worth the effort. Good 
interviewing performs a service to unem- 
ployed and employer, and gives the place- 
ment worker the very real satisfaction that 
comes from socially constructive activity. 
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Personality and Placement 


By NeLte M. Petrowsk1, Administrative Assistant, United States Employment Service 


N AVERAGE of 200,000 to 300,000 new 
ee register with the offices of 
State Employment and Reemployment Serv- 
ices every month. Each one of these indi- 
viduals must be classified as a candidate for 
work according to his interests, aptitudes, 
and experience. Obviously, the amount of 
time that can be devoted to each person is 
very limited. Yet the interviewer is faced 
with the responsibility of answering the fol- 
lowing significant questions regarding every- 
one who registers: 


1. What are the immediate placement 
qualifications and possibilities of this 
individual? In other words, what can he 
do, or what has he done that particularly 
qualifies him for reemployment? 

2. If the individual lacks work experi- 
ence, what information can be given 
him about occupational trends and train- 
ing possibilities that will assure his place- 
ment in the occupation for which he is 
best suited? 

3. Does the applicant’s experience 
record indicate that he was misplaced 
in his former occupation or that lack of 
ability was partly responsible for his 
release during the depression? 

Poorly planned and executed interviews 
result in inadequate information about the 
occupational abilities of the applicant, and 
this in turn leads to the referral of poorly 
qualified workers. 


Necessary Qualifications 


The immediate question which arises is: 
“What qualifications must an interviewer 
possess to be able to satisfy the exacting de- 
mands of a specialized industrial order on one 
hand, and to determine the occupational 
fitness of so great a number of applicants on 
the other?” 

The answer is not simple. Obviously, 
there is no typical applicant, nor is there a 


typical interviewer. The interview is a com- 
plex process in which the personality of the 
interviewer is one of the prime factors. It is 
doubtless true that some individuals have an 
apparent knack for selecting the right appli- 
cant for the right job. However, reliable 
evidence has shown that the shortcomings of 
so-called intuitive selection more than offset 
its merits. The failures are those which 
emanate from all unscientific methods; 
namely, the absence of accurate standards 
and measurements, and the inability to pro- 
vide defenses against the many prejudices to 
which individuals are liable, and by which 
personal judgments are frequently rendered 
ineffective and invalid. 

Percival M. Symonds in his book, Diagnos- 
ing Personality and Conduct, says: ‘‘An in- 
terviewer is rated primarily for his success in 
drawing subjects out and getting them to talk 
freely about themselves. 

“The interviewer should first of all be 
thoroughly familiar with the field of investi- 
gation. If he is a school counselor or college 
dean, the interviewer should know all about 
the institution: its curriculum, its traditions, 
and its clientele. If he is a vocational coun- 
selor (or employment-office interviewer), the 
interviewer should know all about industrial 
and business opportunities, working condi- 
tions, type of jobs available, and the qualifi- 
cations necessary to fill the jobs effectively. 
If he is a social worker, he should have 
adequate knowledge of the social environ- 
ment of the home, the churches, schools, 
clubs, stores, and places of amusement.” 

W. W. Charters,’ the noted psychologist, 
believes that interviewers should be generally 
intelligent and keen witted enough to sense 
the forces at play in the life of the person 
whose story is being unfolded. He thinks 
interviewers should know how to “dig in’’, by 


1 Charters, W. W.: Collecting of Unrecorded 
Specifics. Journal of Educational Research, 5: 
280-294, 1922. 
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which he means that they should be able to 
follow up promising clues in order to elabo- 
rate an important point on which the subject 
has failed to go into detail. 


Psychology and the Intervtewer 


Griffitts ? states that a knowledge of 
psychology is essential to the equipment of 
an interviewer. Much depends upon the 
type of psychology, however, as certain 
forms of academic psychology may be of 
little value for his purposes. A detailed 
knowledge of mental mechanisms—the ra- 
tionalizations, attitudes, and motives that 
guide men’s behavior—should be of aid in 
interpreting the personality of the applicant 
and his needs. 

The interviewer himself should be a well- 
adjusted individual; poised, emotionally 
stable, not prone to showing undue excite- 
ment; and he should understand himself. 
The wider his own experience has been, 
the more likely it will be that he can under- 
stand the motives and actions of others. 

The interviewer should command the 
respect of the applicant without over-awing 
him. He should possess prestige in the eyes 
of the person interviewed, but his manner 
should be unmistakably cordial. His per- 
sonal appearance must be pleasing, and his 
clothes inconspicuous and neat. There 
should be nothing in the appearance or 
approach of the interviewer that might 
offend the other person. He should be well 
educated and refined, but at the same time 
able to meet those having fewer educational 
and social advantages on an equal footing. 


The Importance of Being Friendly 


The successful interviewer is willing to 
listen attentively to what the applicant has 
to say because he is genuinely interested in 
helping him solve his problems. His sin- 
cerity and sympathetic understanding of 
the applicant’s situation should enable him 
to see the other’s viewpoint. This friendly 


2 Griffitts, C. H.: Fundamentals of Vocational 
Psychology. Macmillan Co., 1924. 


attitude will, of course, remove any tendency 
to ridicule or criticize the applicant’s state- 
ments. Kindness and tolerance, rather than 
coldness, sternness, and haughtiness, should 
characterize the interviewer. He _ should 
neither approve nor condemn the errors 
and lapses of the applicant, nor should he 
exhibit surprise or emotion. Instead, a 
genuine whole-hearted understanding should 
mark his relationship with the job seeker. 
He should not betray the slightest trace of 
surprise at the disclosures made to him. ‘All 
sides of the picture must be viewed in a 
detached, unsentimental manner, yet care 
must be taken not to carry this impersonal 
manner too far. The person interviewed 
must be convinced that he is talking to a 
friend who will not betray him and who is 
primarily interested in his welfare. 

The interviewer must be courteous and 
respectful, displaying the consideration which 
the occasion demands. He should never 
contradict or dispute another’s point of 
view. He can assure the result desired far 
better by restating the views of the applicant 
clearly and briefly so that his attention will 
be crystallized on the point in question, 
which he can then accept or modify. The 
interviewer should be a person of vigor, onc 
who will command the attention of the 
applicant. He should have the warmth and 
heartiness about him that breeds a sense 
of confidence and security. 

Finally, the interviewer should have a 
sense of humor. Often in an interview, 
tensions and inhibitions will arise which 
block the free development of the story. 
The interviewer must be on the watch for 
these emotional tie-ups and stand ready to 
ease the strain. A sense of humor sometimes 
will help one in smoothing over a situation 
which is developing uncomfortably. On 
the other hand, too broad a sense of humor 
may have an adverse effect. 

Notwithstanding the fundamental nature 
of many of the qualifications necessary to a 
good interviewer, many characteristics may 
be acquired and much may be learned that 
will improve the caliber of the interview. 
Interviewers are in a strategic position. The 
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effectiveness of the public employment 
service depends to a great extent upon their 
skill, knowledge, and personalities. 
Interviewing cannot be described in terms 
of one general pattern of ability because it 
represents a combination of a great number 
of skills. Some interviewers become profi- 
cient only after long experience, but in every 
case giving careful attention to the many 
details that comprise the interview is a sure 
method of increasing its effectiveness. 


Theory and Practice 


The selection of an applicant to fill a 
particular job ordinarily involves three 
steps :* (1) A careful analysis of the indi- 
vidual’s equipment of skills and character- 
istics; (2) an equally careful analysis of the 
various positions in an industry to determine 
the requirements of each; and (3) a balancing 
of the two sets of information to determine 
which position the applicant is best qualified 
to fill. If a given human peg is “‘square’’, 
and there is a square occupational hole in a 
given organization, fitting the square peg 
into the square hole would seem to be a very 
simple operation. However, when one goes 
from the general to the particular, when one 
attempts to apply these three procedures to 
actual persons and jobs, endless complications 
arise. 


3 Trabue, M. R.: Address given at National Council 
of Social Workers, Kansas City, Mo., 1934. 


In the first place, very few human beings 
can be classified as either round or 
square pegs. Applicants, if imagined in 
terms of pegs, have an almost infinite num- 
ber of shapes. They differ from one another 
in scores of different characteristics, thus 
making the task of accurate occupational 
classification a most difficult one. 

The importance of the interview has been 
stressed. It is known that interviews cannot 
be successful unless the interviewer is pre- 
pared for the interview. He must be in a 
position to inform applicants of the different 
kinds of jobs available and of the require- 
ments of the jobs. Of greater importance 
is the interviewer’s ability to determine 
the specific occupational fitness of the appli- 
cants so that proper adjustments can be made. 
As was stated at the beginning of this dis- 
cussion, the interviewer has a definite social 
responsibility to uphold in directing unem- 
ployed persons to positions which will use 
their potentialities to the full. 

It is not possible to outline definite inter- 
viewing techniques which can be applied to 
each individual applicant. However, an 
attempt should be made to understand cer- 
tain broad principles which aid in the 
development of efficient interviewing meth- 
ods. It will be necessary for each inter- 
viewer to assist himself in improving his 
own procedure. This can be accomplished 
only through careful self-analysis and the 
conscientious appraisal of the results of 
interviews. 


An Employment Service for Younger Boys 


and Girls 


By Ciare L. Lewis, Associate Director, New York State Employment Service 


HE Division of Junior Placement of the 

New York State Department of Labor 
was organized in 1929, as an attempt to 
afford a State-wide placement and counseling 
service for the thousands of boys and girls 
who were leaving school to go to work. 
During its first 4 years, this service functioned 


as an independent unit of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor. There were 17 junior offices 
in the State up to 1933; 10 in New York 
City, 2 in Albany, 1 in Syracuse, 1 in Roches- 
ter, and 3 in Buffalo. Of these, 13 were 
located in continuation schools since, prior 
to the N. R. A., the vast majority of working 
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boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 20 
were to be found in such schools. The 4 
other junior offices shared the premises of 
the State employment bureaus for adults 
but had entirely separate waiting rooms and 
a separate staff. 


Changing Condttions 


After the inception of the N. R. A. the 
junior placement offices had to. adapt them- 
selves to a new set of conditions. For exam- 
ple, there was a shift in the age group dealt 
with. Before the N. R. A., 55 to 60 percent 
of the junior applicants were under 17 years 
of age and had completed grammar school 
only. At the time the N. R. A. was declared 
unconstitutional less than 10 percent be- 
longed in this age group. Instead, hordes of 
boys and girls ranging in age from 17 to 20, 
or even older, approximately half of whom 
were high-school graduates, patronized the 
junior offices. 

This shift in age group has made necessary 
a considerable change in set-up and proce- 
dure. Since boys and girls under 16 were no 
longer being granted full-time employment 
certificates, the work in many of the con- 
tinuation-school offices dwindled to almost 
nothing. This meant the closing of many 
school offices and a rapid increase in the 
number of offices for older boys and girls 
within the adult employment offices. At 
the present time the service is operating 13 
offices, only 3 of which are in continuation 
schools. These 13 offices are registering be- 
tween 10 and 12 thousand junior workers 
each month, and their staffs have had to be 
augmented accordingly. 

In the last 2 years, also, a much closer 
tie-up with the employment offices for adults 
has developed. Although boys and girls 
under the age of 20 (the age limit is soon to 
be raised to 21) are still dealt with exclu- 
sively by the junior division, there is now a 
central plan for reporting field visits made 
by both junior and adult interviewers, a more 
frequent interchange of jobs between the two 
branches of the service, and many more 
meetings, which bring the interviewers of 


both branches of the employment service 
together. 


A Spectalized Service 


The procedure in the junior offices is de- 
signed to meet the special needs of young 
boys and girls. The registration forms, the 
plan of renewing registrations, and the system 
for making reports on employers have all 
been specifically adapted. Public relations 
programs, too, are different from those used 
in the adult offices, as are the modes of 
dealing with the applicants themselves. 

The Junior Placement Division now has a 
staff of 45 interviewers who have been trained 
to work with young people. These interview- 
ers are appointed on the basis of competitive 
civil-serviee examinations, requiring a thor- 
ough knowledge of junior-placement pro- 
cedure and child-labor laws, and experience 
in placement, personnel work, and industrial 
investigation. Junior-placement workers 
must be college graduates with credit for a 
specified number of courses in vocational 
guidance, labor problems, psychology, and 
mental testing, and must, of course, have 
proven their ability to deal effectively with 
younger boys and girls. 


The Day’s Work 


The typical daily procedure in a junior 
office is as follows: The morning hours from 
8:30 to 12:30 are reserved for former appli- 
cants only. New registrants who apply 
during the morning are told to return, with 
proof of their age, for an interview in the 
afternoon. This plan of separating the 
two groups has proved so successful that it 
has been extended to all the larger adult 
offices of the States as well. One advantage 
of the arrangement is that boys and girls 
who come to the office for the first time are 
no longer discouraged at the very outset by 
seeing the huge crowds with which they 
formerly came in contact. Instead, they 
come at a time of day when only a limited 
group is admitted, and when there is far 
less general moving around and (as it seems 
to them) confusion. Moreover, the plan of 
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afternoon registration makes it possible for 
interviewers to visit employers in the morn- 
ings as well as in the afternoons, giving va- 
riety tothe program. It is generally agreed 
that the plan is an excellent one, both from 
the point of view of the interviewers and of 
the applicants. 

Each applicant signs his name on the 
receptionist’s pad when he enters the office. 
The receptionist removes his card from the 
file and gives it to the interviewer for use in 
placement. In these interviews emphasis is 
being placed on general counseling and 
follow-up information, suggestions as to ways 
of getting jobs, and facilities for training, if 
that seems advisable. 

After his initial registration, each boy or 
girl is told that he may return to the office on 
a specified day once a week, or in cases where 
crowds are particularly great, once in 2 
weeks. There has been some question about 
the advisability of allowing boys and girls to 
apply so often. In the metropolitan area, 
however, some such arrangement seems im- 
perative. It is difficult enough to keep young 
people to the 1-day-a-week schedule since, in 
so many instances, parents drive them out to 
look for work, and many of them know no 
other place to go. To many the placement 
counselor is the only person with whom they 
can discuss their problems freely, and the 
mere talking over of their situation seems to 
be a relief. 


Morale Building and Placement Work 


This daily waiting crowd and the well- 
known scarcity of jobs for younger workers 
has brought us face to face with the necessity 
of doing something to keep up the morale of 
young job seekers. As already stated, a large 
proportion of the applicants in a junior em- 
ployment office are high-school graduates. 
The schools have finished with them, and 
they find themselves an unwanted group to 
whom the doors of opportunity are seemingly 
closed. Such an impasse breeds discourage- 
ment, resentment, and an attitude of rebel- 
lion or careless indifference that, if unchecked 
may result in rendering a boy or girl abso- 


lutely unemployable, a situation with which 
every junior interviewer is familiar. 

To mitigate this condition, in several locali- 
ties in the State, the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y. W. C. A. have agreed to cooperate with 
the employment office by supplying trained 
workers to carry on programs of activities for 
the applicants waiting for interviews. For 
example, there are group discussions on cur- 
rent economic questions, suggestions as to 
how to apply for work either by letter or in 
person, and talks by various local employ- 
ment managers or lecturers. Games and 
reading materials are also provided. In ad- 
dition, the waiting-room supervisors make a 
very definite effort to direct as many boys and 
girls as possible to training or recreational fa- 
cilities in their own neighborhoods and to 
give suggestions for the profitable use of lei- 
sure time. ‘The result of this plan has been a 
marked improvement in the general morale 
of the applicants and a more systematic 
handling of the enormous crowds with which 
every junior office has to deal. 

However, it is fully realized that the em- 
ployment interviewer in a junior office is not 
and cannot be a specialist in recreation. His 
primary task is to find work for as many of 
the young people who apply to him as possi- 
ble. Yet with evidence on every hand of the 
devasting effects of continued idleness, an 
employment worker naturally turns to any 
plan that will at least aid in keeping these 
young people employable and ready for jobs 
when such jobs can be obtained. Hence the 
plan of cooperation with such agencies as the 
Y. W. C. A.’and the Y. M. C. A., a plan 
which has made interviewers who have tried 
it loud in its praise. 


The Solution 


Such a program, though, it helps of course, 
in no way solves the very urgent question 
which every junior employment worker 
faces, i. e., what is to be done with these 
young inexperienced job seekers. It is well 
recognized in New York State that even with 
every possible effort being made, jobs cannot 
be found for more than 1 out of every 6 or 
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7 boys and girls who apply. What then can 
be done? 

The suggestion has been put forward that 
further schooling may help, and it undoubt- 
edly is a solution for many, at least for the 
present, although really to meet this need the 
instruction will have to be radically different 
from that heretofore provided. Such a plan 
as the C. C. C. has been of great assistance, 
and so have organizations like the Junior 
Consultation Service which is carried on by 
the Vocational Service for Juniors in con- 


nection with one of the large New York City 
offices. 

There are, however, as every junior place- 
ment worker knows only too well, numbers of 
boys and girls whose need can be met only by 
providing the one thing they want, a job. 
The junior placement office cannot create the 


needed jobs. The best it can do is to assist 
young people in finding the work that is at 
present available and to point to the need 
for some definite and constructive action 
to provide work projects adapted to juniors. 


An Index of Placements 


By RussELL BAupDER, Associate Director, Missouri State Employment Service 


HE EFFICIENT administration of an em- 
ct ployment office requires statistics based 
upon an accurate view of trends. For a true 
picture of activities, daily or even weekly 
reports are likely to prove too erratic; yet 
when months are used as the basis of com- 
putation, substantial variations may occur 
resulting from differences in the number of 
working days. For example, if Washington’s 
birthday was observed, February of this year 
had only 23 working days while March 
contained 26. Consequently, an apparent 
increase in activity of 13 percent for March, 
as compared with February, would actually 
indicate no increased volume of work, but 
only a 13-percent increase in the number of 
working days. If the average number of 
working days in a month is 26, an increase or 
decrease of 1 day will affect the monthly 
totals by 3.9 percent. The result is that an 
apparent gain or loss for any month may have 
either minimized or exaggerated significance. 

This monthly variation caused by the 
calendar is eliminated in the Missouri State 
Employment Service by the use of an index. 
So far this has been applied only to private 
placements, but its adaptation to other 
activities is being considered. The average 
number of private placements made each 
working day per month is calculated. Satur- 
day is counted as a full day because a skeleton 
force is maintained Saturday afternoons. 
The number so calculated is turned into a 


relative figure by using the average daily 
placements per working day for the period 
July 1 to December 31, 1934, as a base and 
dividing the monthly figure by the base 
figure. This index is calculated for each 
office and for all the offices combined each 
month. The result is shown in the following 
table, which gives the total for all the offices. 


INDEX OF PRIVATE PLACEMENTS 
[Average daily placements June 1—Dec. 31, 1934 = 

















100] 
== my 
|Average daily Ind 

_— plfeermenes | number 

1934 
6 months average........... 42.3 100. 0 
nce rdak nc haeee arenas’ 44.8 105.9 
Per ere ere eee eye 40.5 95.7 
er ee 44.0 104. 0 
EE isco eek ewews boa ee 36.8 87.0 
vl a Perris Sacre 43.3 102.4 
Se ee ry 44.6 105. 4 
Ee, Pee eee e ee 46.1 109.0 
EE ES on as we mssisemicsme 50.8 120.1 
Ts vss a4 kaseengns. de? s 57.6 136.2 

1 To Mar. 16. 


Norte.—Desirable as it is to have an accurate index 
of placements, it should be remembered that place- 
ments alone do not constitute the sole criteria of the 
effectiveness of a public employment office. Other 
methods of evaluating the performance of an office 
will be presented in a forthcoming issue of the Em- 
PLOYMENT SERVICE NEws. 
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Placing of Veterans in Connecticut 


By LeonarD J. MA.Loney, Veterans’ Placement Representative for Connecticut 


N INDUSTRIAL States the problem of plac- 
I ing unemployed veterans should be ap- 
proached from three angles: First, that of 
adjusting to other occupations veterans who 
would normally be employed in industry 
but who are unable to hold their former jobs 
because of age barriers, group and compen- 
sation insurance requirements, and other 
factors; second, the occupational readjust- 
ment of white-collar workers, particularly 
in the general clerical and sales groups; 
third, the rehabilitation or retraining for 
gainful employment of physically disabled 
veterans. 

In Connecticut, a representative industrial 
State, some progress has been made in re- 
lieving conditions among veterans belonging 
in the first two groups. The organization of 
inter-veterans councils within the commun- 
ities was the first step in this direction. At 
least two members of every veterans’ organi- 
zation within the locality were appointed to 
the council. Separate committees were set 
up by the councils to deal with each of the 
problems enumerated above, and other 
groups were delegated to give attention to 
the immediate and more pressing problem of 
finding employment for those veterans who 
are in urgent need. The latter groups 
generally cooperate with E. R. A. boards 


and the authorities in charge of public works 
and local relief projects. 

The commitee of one inter-veterans council 
has met with some success in inducing em- 
ployers to waive arbitrary age limits for cer- 
tain types of highly trained workers. This 
committee was not successful, however, in 
securing a general waiver for veterans who 
ordinarily work at unskilled or semiskilled 
industrial occupations. 

The committees charged with the respon- 
sibility of aiding unemployed white-collar 
workers have made but little progress. It has 
been quite conclusively determined that vet- 
erans whose employment has been along cleri- 
cal lines find themselves, because of lack of 
educational background, being replaced by 
high-school and college graduates. The com- 
mittees are endeavoring to secure municipal 
and State legislation designed to give prefer- 
ence to veterans in all public departments. 
A veterans’ preference act has been passed 
by the Connecticut General Assembly, the 
Veterans’ Home Commission being desig- 
nated as the placement agency. 

A study of the registration cards and place- 
ment records of the employment service for 
this State shows conclusively that the solu- 
tion of the veterans’ unemployment problem 
rests in constructive long-range planning. 


gs f& f 


In his message to Congress President Roosevelt, in discussing employment 


assurance said: 


“Since most people must live by work, the first objective in a program of 
economic security must be maximum employment. As the major contribution of the 
Federal Government in providing a safeguard against unemployment we suggest 
employment assurance—the stimulation of private employment and the provision of public 
employment for those able-bodied workers whom industry cannot employ at a given 


time.”’ 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


Interviewers may be interested to learn 
that expansion plans in the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps call for a junior contingent 
(single men 18 to 28 years) totaling 545,000 
and a veterans’ contingent of 55,000 men. 
Each junior company includes 16 older local 
experienced enrollees. Applicants of these 
three types will be considered for enrollment 
from June 15 to August 31, 1935. 

Junior enrollees are selected and certified 
by local public relief agencies acting in 
behalf of the Department of Labor. Veterans 
are selected under the supervision of the 
Veterans’ Administration. Local experi- 
enced men are selected for enrollment by the 
technical agency which has charge of the 
work project in any particular camp. 

Enrollees in these classifications are selected 
on the basis of definite eligibility standards 
and receive a basic monthly cash allowance 
of $30 with provision for a substantial allot- 
ment to pay to needy dependents. The min- 
imum cost of maintaining an enrollee in camp 
is $56 per month, including pay. 


eg ff Bf 


Generally speaking, the employment of 
gainful workers may be divided into two 
groups, those providing services for others 
and those producing goods for others. In 
1930 there were approximately 22,000,000 
people engaged in providing such services 
and approximately 27,000,000 engaged either 
directly or indirectly in the process of pro- 
ducing goods. Of this 27,000,000 in the 
second category, 16,800,000 were producing 
consumption goods. The other 10,000,000 
employed were devoting their economic pro- 
ductivity to durable goods. A reasonable 
estimate indicates that in 1934 there were 
about 4,000,000 unemployed in service in- 
dustries, a million and a half in consumption 


goods industries, and about 5,000,000 in 
durable goods. 

From these figures it will be seen immedi- 
ately that by far the largest percentage of 
unemployment on the basis of total number 
employed in 1930 is today concentrated in the 
durable-goods industries. At the same time 
unemployment in the service industries is 
dependent for stimulation to a considerable 
extent upon a revival in durable goods. A 
further illustration of the comparative status 
of nondurable products and durable prod- 
ucts as revealed by the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial production shows 
that the production of nondurable products 
is only about 5 percent less for 1934 than it 
was for 1930. On the other hand, the pro- 
duction of durable products for 1934 is 36 
percent under the production for 1930. 

The figures just cited indicate that there 
is at the present time a much smaller margin 
available for reemployment in the field of 
consumption goods than in the field of dur- 
able goods. There are neither statistical 
facts nor economic factors to prove or indi- 
cate that this conclusion is not based upon 
sound and logical evidence.—From an ad- 
dress by Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, 
before the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 
April 9, 1935. 

gs fF & 


The challenge to us today is to be doers 
in the field in which we think.—FRANCEs 
PERKINS. 


gs f& Bf 


Unemployment insurance laws have been 
passed recently in New Hampshire, New 
York, Utah, and Washington State. The 
contributions required by employers and em- 
ployees are to be pooled to meet the expenses 
of the systems set up, which contemplate 
cooperation with the Federal system. 
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BOOK NOTES 


OccupaTions IN HiGHwAy CONSTRUCTION: 
Prepared by the Occupational Informa- 
tion Division, and published by the New 
York State Employment Service, April 
1935. 


The best argument that can be advanced 
for the public support of an employment serv- 
ice is that it makes possible a more effective 
placement of those seeking work than could 
be insured by an equal expenditure of public 
funds in any other way. But placements 
must be satisfactory to both employers and 
employees if such a service is to justify its con- 
tinuance. In order to choose satisfactory ap- 
plicants for referral, an interviewer must 
know what characteristics are required for 
the successful performance of a particular job 
as well as the qualifications of the applicant 
he is interviewing. 

One of the first steps in determining what 
characteristics a worker should possess is to 
analyze just what he must do on the job. 
While the employment services of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Iowa, Illinois, and other 
States have made excellent beginnings at col- 
lecting such data on a variety of occupations, 
the New York State Employment Service has 
advanced to the point of having organized a 
special division for the conduct of these stud- 
ies called the Occupational Information Divi- 
sion. ‘The bulletin entitled Occupations in 
Highway Construction is the first fruit of the 
work of this division, and is a product of 
which the New York State Employment 
Service is justly proud. This publication 
presents an excellent picture of the highway- 
construction industry in New York State and 
gives detailed information about 12 of the 
more important jobs in this field. 

It is unfortunate that a larger number of 
highway-construction jobs could not have 
been studied and reported. The background 
material and glossary are excellent, and the 
job briefs presented are equally good, but 
there is need for the analysis and description 
of a larger number of jobs. Fortunately, 
funds have been made available to the 


Standards and Research Division of the 
United States Employment Service for the 
purpose of supplementing the information 
provided in this report on highway-con- 
struction jobs and for making similar studies 
on a Nation-wide basis of several other types 
of construction work. As a result of this 
development, a staff of 150 persons is now 
engaged in covering all types of construction 
work as carried on in the States of Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Ohio, Maryland, and New 
Jersey. The resulting specifications of hun- 
dreds of different jobs in the construction 
industry will be made available for distribu- 
tion to all offices affiliated with the United 
States Employment Service this summer. 
In the meantime, the New York report sets 
a high standard of quality for the broader 
national study to emulate. 
—M. R. TRABUE. 


WomEN WorkKERS THROUGH THE DEPRES- 
sion: Lorrine Pruette, editor. Published 
by the Macmillan Co., New York, 1934. 


The American Woman’s Association is a 
self-supporting, self-directing, nonpartisan 
organization of 4,000 members. One of its 
objectives is to advance the interest of work- 
ing women by making studies of its own 
members, 90 percent of whom are actively 
engaged in some business or profession. 

The data for this study was secured chiefly 
through questionnaires that made possible 
a careful survey of the vocational history of 
1,350 women. ‘The questions concerned 
their general economic condition, the hours 
worked, changes in annual income, reasons 
for leaving occupations, basis and number 
of promotions, number of dependents, and 
modifications in professional status during 
the past 5 years. 

Although the number of cases studied is 
not large enough to admit of generalizations, 
the book is significant in that it tells what 
happened to a relatively secure, highly 
trained, and abmitious group of women dur- 
ing the depression. 
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Employment Activities Show Sharp Gains 
in April 


EARLY a quarter of a million placements 
lec: made by the United States Em- 
ployment Service during April, and almost a 
third of a million new applicants were regis- 
tered. With a total of 247,506 verified place- 
ments, employment offices showed a gain of 
33.7 percent in the number of jobs filled 
during April over those reported for March. 
The number of new applicants registered 
increased 21.6 percent, to a total of 313,644. 
Including reregistrations of persons whose 
cards were inactive during March, a total of 
839,895 applications was received during the 
month. 

Offices of the National Reemployment 
Service made 67.3 percent of the April 
placements and the remaining 32.7 percent 
was made by the offices of the State Employ- 
ment Services. The National Reemploy- 
ment Service received 50.4 percent of the 
new applications and the State Employment 
Services received 49.6 percent. ‘The number 
of placements made by the National Reem- 
ployment Service, it will be noted, exceeded 
the number of new applications received. 
Durmg April 94.9 new applications were 
placed with the National Reemployment 
Service for every 100 placements made. In 
the State Employment Services the continu- 
ing flow of new applicants into the offices 
resulted in there being twice as many new 
applicants as persons placed, 192.3 new ap- 


plications having been received for every 100 
placements made. 

On April 30, 6,312,001 persons were ac- 
tively seeking work through the United 
States Employment Service. Of these, 3,817,- 
827, or 60.5 percent, were registered with 
the National Reemployment Service. There 
were 22.9 persons listed in the active file 
of the National Reemployment Service .at 
the end of April for every person placed 
during the month. The State employment 
service active files contained 2,494,174 active 
registrations, or 39.5 percent of the national 
total. At the end of April, 30.8 applications 
remained in the active file of the State 
employment service for every person placed 
during the month. 

The veterans placed during April num- 
bered 32,550. This figure represents an in- 
crease of 30.1 percent above the number of 
placements made in March. The number 
of veterans registering for the first time with 
the employment service in April was 17,786. 
At the end of April, the active veteran file 
contained 419,779 applications. 

In addition to placing people in nonre- 
lief jobs, the employment offices have assisted 
in making 65,773 relief assignments in April. 
Also a total of 88,571 field visits to employers 
was made in an effort to canvass work 
opportunities. 
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UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


SUMMARY 2% MONTHLY OPERATING STATISTICS 
STATE EMPLOYMENT and NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES 
July 1934 through April 1935 
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SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS 


CompinEp STATE EMPLOYMENT AND NATIONAL REEMPLOYMENT SERVICES, APRIL 1935 


















































New APPLICATIONS PLACEMENTS AcTIVE FILE 
STATE a ee 

Total Veteran Total | Veteran Total Veteran 
RMON Ss tin cise 86'S wie om 7, 158 296 3, 409 | 476 84, 800 5, 120 
OO OS See ae 1, 704 116 2,031 | 271 23, 382 1, 782 
RINE irc om ose e 4, 347 214 4, 834 | 355 91, 393 6, 380 
SUNN 6d os ci bao 15,098 1425 15,376. |} 1 826 116, 726 1 4, 870 
cee I 3, 272 172 2, 579 446 68, 294 6, 158 
Gapmpctiicut. .......<.+- 5, 485 311 4,117 401 46, 767 3, oD 
ee ee re 617 29 764 68 12,535 760 
1S AS ern 2,991 210 4,140 356 79, 997 4,972 
Ee re ere 6, 231 217 5, 667 616 192, 123 9, 499 
ON SS ee eee 1, 572 78 1733 220 29, 944 1, 983 
SS ee re: 16, 333 1,113 13, 675 1, 306 201, 389 18, 594 
ENN 5c 51k e ww ashionre 7, 328 412 5, 263 770 143, 850 11, 684 
ee ES Se ee ee 6, 374 379 7, 352 1, 542 88, 189 7, 240 
ee Ce ee ee ee 4, 922 270 6, 005 1, 233 149, 732 9,141 
Remhioky-. 3-35. es es o | 3245 204 2, 576 - 789 118, 335 10, 339 
IPEMB E ? os Gce th Sa a | 3,353 199 1, 888 393, 139, 526 9, 720 
ere | 1,017 129 630 208 12, 953 1, 324 
ne eT Tere 3, 289 156 2, 157 360 91, 310 3, 138 
Massachusetts........... 7, 849 994 4, 699 721 222, 059 15, 097 
eee 6, 285 552 4, 460 732 337, 838 10, 470 
Oe) ee ee 7, 180 348 9, 033 909 87, 449 7, 082 
Missiosingy .... 2.02.50: 1, 668 92 3, 079 313 81, 375 6, 089 
ee ee re 11.733 739 8, 635 1, 302 212, 815 13, 316 
DEIRDR cpisincs che sk Ses 1,355 94 4, 365 371 29, 189 2, 141 
Dae Ss. aco sighed Sse wines 2, 968 122 41, 592 902 69, 406 5, 436 
ee a ee eg 668 70 1, 358 232 5,185 301 
New Hampshire......... 1, 262 63 948 78 24, 304 1, 858 
New Jeraay..c 2-5-5252 19, 768 1, 416 3, 680 636 162, 255 14, 558 
New Mesito..'..:..'i-.<5. 1,012 77 1,578 351 40, 247 2751 
Rina See. 5s Sees 2e8 43, 283 1, 586 15, 738 1, 881 786, 239 58, 237 
North Carolina......... 6, 172 272 73473 854 78, 854 4, 708 
North Dakota........... 1,772 68 a | 177 29, 760 1, 588 
OE a ee | 18, 130 982 12, 608 1, 910 203, 039 19, 082 
nee ee Pe 2, 975 236 5, 632 819 13,530 12, 988 
ee | 2,547 178 3, 218 563 83, 378 6, 622 
Pennsylvania...........| 42,352 2, 152 22, 805 2, 559 1, 039, 871 45, 856 
Rhode Island........... 2, 297 103 1, 146 122 42, 390 1,913 
South Carolina......... 2, 097 77 5, 289 359 114, 130 5, 764 
Bouts WPekOtA. . 2.6... a: 222 99 2, 446 564 69, 434 4, 654 
CS Se 9, 293 394 2, 479 337 176, 274 11, 010 
ee ee, 8, 683 625 10, 776 2, 036 140, 317 12, 238 
SSOMIA:, |: Rete se ae ee 992 51 2, 077 402 34, 081 3, 059 
Viena «0 55.6» +'snh bat 1, 451 44 521 35 15, 641 606 
Virginia ss. 6 vette 4, 857 236 5, 362 588 86, 348 5, 232 
WeMIOR:. «5 05s oss 2,830 178 3, S27 768 158, 242 11, 854 
West Virginia........... 4, 141 245 2, 106 240 80, 790 6, 144 
EINER Ss (5G. bc + 30.525 8, 780 526 6, 508 797 83, 675 7, 884 
a ees 750 53 768 133 12, 576 1, 161 
District of Columbia.....| 2, 966 184 1, 933 203 40, 085 3, 639 

eae eee 313,644 | 17,785 247, 506 32, 550 6, 312, 001 419, 779 | 








1 Includes California N. R.S. only. 
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